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care of the younger sister, toward its full manifes- 
tation when she shall dandle on her knees a daughter. 
For the rest, the picture is painted with great skill and 
expression, especially in regard to the feces. The 
dawning tenderness and love, of which we have 
spoken, are faithfully rendered in the face of the elder 
maiden, while the baby's satisfaction with the bun 
which constitutes the solid part of its tea, and, in feet, 
with the whole situation, is admirably brought out. 

Mr. Dobson is a painter of considerable strength 
and vigor of handling, simple in his methods of pro- 
, ducing effects, and thoroughly conscientious. He had 
several characteristic pictures on exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, such as "Children's Children are the Crown 
of Old Men," " Nazareth," etc. The picture we en- 
grave is not only a thoroughly charming rustic scene, 
but is an excellent specimen of his work. 



"LOVE ME y LOVE MY DOG." 



It is not often we are called on to admire a more 
charming picture of childhood than the one we give 
in this number of The Aldine. The sweet childish 
face, with its abundant promise of future beauty, the 
unstudied grace of attitude, the roguish expression of 
the large, trustful eyes, added to the decided discom- 
fort at his little mistress's too ardent caress, evidently 
depicted on the face of the dog, make up a whole of 
which any artist might be proud, and which it ought 
not to surprise us to be told was painted by a master 
none other than Sir Joshua Reynolds- — the "great 
Sir Joshua." It would be a thoroughly delightful 
picture, even if it had no history, and interesting, even 
if painted by any one besides the great English master. 
There is, however, a little anecdote connected with 
the painting of the picture which lends it additional 
interest It is the portrait of Miss Bowles, when a 
very little girl, and was painted by Sir Joshua in 1775, 
when fifty-two years old. The circumstance is re- 
lated by Mr. Leslie, in Leslie and Taylor's " Life and 
Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds : " The great painter 
had been invited to dine at the house of Mr. Bowles, 
and was much struck, while waiting for dinner, by 
the beauty of their young daughter, and by the pretty 
tableau she made when she flew to embrace her dog — 
as represented in the picture — being a little shy of 
the stranger, and expressed his admiration. Sir George 
Beaumont, who has furnished the anecdote to Mr. 
Leslie, thereupon urged Mr. and Mrs. Bowles to have 
their daughter's portrait painted by their guest ; but 
they had intended to have her sit to Romney, and ob- 
jected to the proposition, urging that Sir Joshua's pic- 
tures faded — which was true enough, as all who have 
seen the specimens in the Lenox collection can tes- 
tify. Sir George was urgent, however, and finally car- 
ried his point, the parents consenting to commission 
Sir Joshua. The little maid was accordingly placed 
next him at dinner, and he exerted himself so suc- 
cessfully — for he was a great lover of and favorite 
with children — then and subsequently, as to win her 
heart completely, and in a few days she went willingly 
to his studio and patiently gave the necessary sittings 
for this, one of the painter's most charming pictures, 
and, we are told, most successful portraits. It may 
be matter of interest to our readers to know that Sir 
Joshua received fifty guineas — about $250 — for the 
picture, while the late Marquis of Hertford gave for it 
a thousand guineas. 



ART IN LONDON AND PARIS. 



In Trafalgar Square, London, and directly behind 
the great monument to Nelson, celebrated for its lions 
modeled from designs by the late Sir Edwin Landseer, 
stands the National Gallery, the repository of the works 
of art belonging to the nation — an unrivaled collec- 
tion, surpassing by far the Musee du Louvre of Paris, 
not in numbers, but in quality. Where the Louvre 
shows several of one master, the National Gallery ex- 
hibits but one : that one, though, is a gem. I do 
not mean to say by this that the collection of the Paris 
Mus£e is a secondary one : it is not. It is more com- 
plete in its exhibit of the schools of art than the gal- 
lery in London ; but to the latter one must go to see 



a master work of any particular artist. From the 
Teniers in the Louvre you receive but an indifferent 
idea of that master's ability, though there are many ; 
but an examination of the two or three in the London 
gallery tells you immediately what that artist was. So 
with Van Dyck, Rubens (although the best Rubens 
are not in London), Hobbema, Ruysdael, Van Eyck 
(the inventor of oil painting), Holbein, Quentin Mat- 
sys, and nearly all of the painters of the Flemish school. 
For the celebrated Italians there is no place like Rome 
and Florence. 

But the great pride of the London National Gallery 
is the collection of Turners — his " Liber Studiorum " 
and the fine collection of large oil pictures. Standing 
before these latter, one can not help but admit the 
truth of Ruskin's claim that "Turner was the greatest 
landscape painter who ever lived. " - Claude Lorraine 
is admitted to be great, perhaps the greatest before 
Turner ; but certainly, upon beholding the two glori- 
ous works of the latter master, placed by his desire 
between two Claudes, one must be but an indifferent 
student of art or lover of nature, not to be able to see 
that they go beyond the older master in all respects. 
All of Turner's pictures are not of the same high 
order. All are skillful ; many would demand of the 
beholder a worship akin to idolatry of the master in 
order to claim for them a footing with the two above 
mentioned. But what a grand painter of water ! Cer- 
tainly he is without a rival, either among the old 
painters or among the modern, for truth of color, 
form and motion, air, distance, light, particularly the 
last. His manner of putting or placing the color 
upon canvas, is wonderful in confidence and knowl- 
edge of what is necessary, and the quickest means of 
producing the effect, thereby preserving the purity of 
color. But, sad to say, Turner's pictures, I think, 
will have no other existence a century hence than in 
books. The two beautiful works mentioned are now 
as low toned, are even lower in tone — that particular 
tone worked by time upon the substances comprising 
the picture — than are those of Claude ; and some 
others, especially those painted in a very light key — 
those having much white in them — are cracked all 
over ; and large flakes have become detached and 
fallen between the picture and glass that covers it, 
which is curious, as those pictures containing much 
solid white are generally those that preserve the best 
with other masters ; whereas, with Turner, the dark- 
est or lowest toned works are those which show the 
least signs of decay. 

Upon what qualities of art the drawings of Mul- 
ready are esteemed I have failed entirely to find, as 
productions of that class are seen every day better 
done in the ateliers of Paris and by boys. For years 
I have read of, and have heard from the lips of ama- 
teurs who believe all they read of such illustrious 
names — of the beauty and high artistic qualities of 
those red and black chalk drawings in the National 
Gallery. It must be in their case the same as with 
many other things, a matter of taste — it certainly is 
not one of knowledge — and the paintings by the 
same masters are below criticism as works of painters' 
art. A good engraving of them is far preferable, and 
gives greater pleasure than looking at the originals. 
Who does not know the "Wolf and Lamb by the 
excellent engraving from this work ? Content your- 
selves, my dear readers who have not seen it ! You 
would be cruelly disappointed, for it is one of the 
weakest pieces of painting and color that one can 
find. Another by Collins, "Happy as a King," 
sometimes called "Rustic Glee," the engraving of 
which is worth the painting, I wish I could say as 
much for the painting that it was worth engraving. 
You say, when receiving a pair of shoes from your 
shoemaker, if they are badly done, ' ' They are bad ; 
the work is poor ! " to the carpenter who does not 
understand his business, ' ' Your work is clumsy and 
rude." So I say of this picture : the work is bad — 
as bad as anything which is claimed as something can 
be. Feeble in color, unlearned in manner — or, 
rather, lacking entirely in style — it gives a poor im- 
pression of the picture from which so pleasing a sub- 
ject as the steel engraving of the same was drawn ; 
and outside the idea of a subject for a picture, is en- 



tirely worthless. On the other hand, no engraving, 
no reproduction can give the beauty of David Wilkie, 
Reynolds, some of Gainsborough's, Hogarth, and the 
lovelyj Rembrandts, and more than all others, the 
chefs-d'oeuvre of Turner. These all leave far behind 
them the ablest, the subtlest skill of the engraver's art. 

It is a great error, repeated in all the European na- 
tions and believed in, that England has not had a 
school peculiar to herself, as had Italy, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and France. I repeat it, it is an 
error. England had as fine a school— a schooljust 
as serious, just as artistic, and in some respects much 
more natural than the contemporaneous schools. 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, Hogarth, Wilkie, 
Constable, as designers, as colorists, as painters and 
as storytellers, equal any of the schools of Europe, in 
some instances excel them, as in the case of Hogarth 
and Wilkie. No contemporary painter equaled them 
in any school of the world, nor, I might add, has 
done so since, in their particular genre. With one 
exception — Rembrandt — none have surpassed the 
vigorous painting and qualities of Reynolds's "Ban- 
ished Lord." What landscape painter of his time 
surpassed Gainsborough, without counting his extra- 
ordinary ability as portrait painter — an ability so im- 
mense that it is difficult to kntfw which to place first, 
his portraits or landscapes. 

But certainly the English school of to-day is the 
feeblest among all — an infant giant learning to walk 
— making rapid and long strides toward its old bril- 
liancy though : witness Millais, Landseer, Turner, 
Faed, Frith ; and among the younger men, Small, 
Fildes, Aumonier, Boughton, Henry Moor, E. Leigh- 
ton, etc. , who certainly are men and artists calculated 
to sustain and increase the tendency toward a giorious 
position among the modern schools of art One thing 
is evident : in England there is a healthy sentiment, 
and poetry. Her painters have a manner peculiar to 
themselves ; probably a little too romantic and not 
sufficiently studied from nature ; but in the hands of 
the young school the future can not fail to be better. 

Last year, when the new additions to the Gallery 
were completed, making now quite a fine, though not 
commodious repository, all the pictures were placed 
under glass, except the very largest, to preserve them 
from the fogs which are continual in London, and 
fill the finest edifices with their disagreeable effects. 
Some days, even, one can not see from one extremity 
to the other of a hall, as in the South Kensington 
Museum, nor see the top of a dome, as in the read- 
ing-room of the British Museum, the fog is so thick. 
Not only is it inconvenient, but its effects are ruinous 
to works of art, especially paintings. It was a timely 
and kindly idea toward the preservation of many of 
the gems in the National Gallery, especially the Tur- 
ners, which will not stand long under the restorer's 
hands. 

How should France, for example, know better or 
otherwise of English art ? Thirty years ago an Eng- 
lish picture had not crossed the Channel, and to-day 
there are but four in the Louvre — one little gem of 
a Constable, and two sketches by the same master. 
The fourth is a Bonnington, who, by the by, is 
claimed by the French as a French master ; and so, 
properly speaking, there are but three English works 
in France, and they indifferent ones ; of a master, 
certainly, but no examples of his genius nor fair 
specimens of his style. When I say in France, I 
mean to say in public museums, the only educational 
centres of a great nation for the people in such mat- 
ters. There are, I believe, one or two others in pri- 
vate collections but recently acquired. In this way 
was exhibited a Reynolds in the exhibition for the 
benefit of Alsace and Lorraine, in the palace of the 
Corps Legislatif, nearly three years ago ; but it was 
hung in a miserable place, high up and in the dark, 
so probably not ten people out of the thousands who 
visited the exposition saw it. Unhappily, the masters 
of the early British school of painting are few, and 
their works are not numerous ; they are held mostly 
by the nobility of that kingdom, whose private collec- 
tions are rich in gems of all schools. 

Another young diva has made her appearance in 
Paris, though not for the first time ; but this is the 
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real date of her reception by a Parisian public. Her 
talents are now consecrated, and all Paris flock, to 
hear her beautiful voice and witness her sympathetic 
acting. I speak of Miss Emma Albani. She was 
born in Canada of French parents named Lajeunesse, 
so say the French papers ; but it was in the United 
States that Miss Lajeunesse determined to devote her- 
self to the lyric stage. This took place in the city of 
Albany, from which city she started for Europe, re- 
baptizing her name in the waters of the Hudson, and 
landing in England under the name of Albani. She 
has often, since then, returned to the same place. 
She made her debut at Covent Garden Theatre in 
" Sonnambula," and engagements and success flowed 
toward her, and opened to her, three years ago, the 
doors of the Ventadour (Theatre Italien, or Italian 
Opera House of Paris). Out of the many who have 
taken the same path across the great waters of the 
Atlantic, Emma Albani is one of the few whose gen- 
uine talents have saved her from submersion and ob- 
livion in the flood. The wheel of fortune has carried 
her above and placed her as one of the brightest stars 
by the side of Patti and Nilsson in the firmament of 
song. 

Here I may mention another young American who 
is well known among you. Miss Cary is meeting 
with success and fortune in St. Petersburg. 

America has reason to be proud of her daughters at 
least Misses Sterling and Hauck are not unknown. 
In England they meet with great favor, but as yet are 
unknown on the continent. They have only to sing 
before these people to win, as their sisters have already 
done, a continental approbation. 

Albani has played ' ' Rigoletto " at the same theatre. 
This opera was played for the first time on the 19th 
of January, 1857 ; and though more complete, and 
in the opinion of musicians superidMo " Trovatore " 
by the same composer, it has never tmet with the ap- 
probation it merits. It was then played by Mario ; 
Frizzolini the incomparable Gilda ; Alboni sounded 
her velvety contralto ; while Corsi, by his splendid 
acting, covered the defects of his poor vocalization. 
It is an example among the thousands of blind chance 
presiding over the works of the theatre ; for in spite 
of the musical ensemble of " Rigoletto," so superior to 
"Trovatore," it could not struggle against the steady 
growth in popular favor made from day to day by the 
latter. 

Though mentioning three operas, for it was in 
"Lucia di Lammermoor" that Albani made her 
rentree, an artiste endowed with originality can not 
be compared but to herself: parallels are common- 
place, if not treason. Yet there may exist between 
two talents certain analogies which explain them, and 
make a resemblance without touching. As, for ex- 
ample, with Albani as formerly with PersianL (for 
whom the role of Lucia was created), it is the ex 
quisite and knowing carving that transforms into a 
jewel the metal of the voice ; as in a work of the 
goldsmith's art, it is the skill of the worker that doub- 
les ten times the price. By other processes than those 
of her illustrious predecessor, translating the chaste 
love and killing despair of the heroine of Scott and 
Donizetti, Albani has in her turn made in song a 
style that resembles the art of a Benvenuto Cellini. 
The cantatrice carves each note with the relief, the 
finish and neatness of the great Florentine jeweler 
fondling a morsel of gold or silver. The metal or 
the voice is the first substance which under the hand 
of one or in the throat of the other is to be a jewel. 
It reminds one of the words of the poet who said : 
' ' Pick up a pin, it is only a pin ; carve it, it is a 
jewel ! " 

At the Grand Opera " Robert le Diable " has been 
recently reproduced, and in connection a few facts 
belonging to its : production may interest the readers 
of The Aldine. 

The first representation of " Robert" took place 
on Monday, November 21, 1831. Here is the dis- 
tribution of characters : Robert, Adolphe Nourrit ; 
Bertram, Levasseur ; Raimbant, Lafont ; A Herald 
at Arms, Massol ; A Major-Domo, Alexis Dupont ; 
Alberti, Heurtaux ; A Priest, Prevost ; Isabelle, Mme. 
Ciuli Damoreau ; Alice, Dorus. The assistance of 



the pupils pensionnieres of the Conservatory had been 
loaned to the opera for that work, and one sees 
among the illustrious names Messrs. Pr6vost, Pouil- 
ley, Trevaux, Wartel, Revial, Seguy, Coudere, Euzet 

The chorographical part offers an ensemble of artists 
as remarkable as that of the singers. The role of 
Helena, the superior of the nuns, was acted and 
danced by Mile. Taglioni, and the grand pas of the 
second act united Perrot, Mmes. Montessu, Julia and 
Noblet. "Robert" had an enormous success, and 
paid. The receipts surpassed those of the "Tri- 
omphe de Trajan " and of the ' ' Vestal, " works that 
at that day were cited as the most productive of the 
repertoire. 

This work of Meyerbeer's ran for more than three 
months in succession, after which it remained sus- 
pended, by the artists leaving, political events, etc., 
until the 20th of July of the following year, 1832. 

According to Charles de Boigne, in his "Petits 
Memoires de TOpera," the complete success of Mey- 
erbeer's works startled the world. It was unexpected. 

The doctor V6ron, in taking possession of the 
Opera, assumed the obligation of representing "Rob- 
ert le Diable," just as a tenant assumes certain con- 
ditions exacted by his lease. To become director of 
the Opera it was necessary to produce "Robert:" 
the conditions were rigorous, but formal. V6ron, 
nevertheless went to see the Minister, whom he in- 
duced to pity his position, and from whom he ob- 
tained a sum of 40,000 francs ($8,000 gold) — we 
are speaking now of forty years ago — destined to aid 
the poor director in mounting his piece. At the re- 
hearsal an organ was wanted. "My faith," said 
V6ron to Meyerbeer, "you will have to do without 
it. I will never submit to such an expenditure ! " 
Meyerbeer said nothing, but hirecLan organ himself, 
the best he could find. Later, when "Robert" was 
gaining 10,000 francs each representation, the director 
gave the order to include the organ belonging to 
Meyerbeer among the items of expense. But it was 
pure generosity on his part 

The representations of his opera have rendered 
Meyerbeer very unhappy. One can not dream even 
of the sleeplessness, of the terrors, of the caution, of 
the labor, and even despair. He had an eye upon 
all : it was he who thought of all and supervised all. 
At the general rehearsal, at the aspect of the famous 
decoration of the cloister, and at the sight of the stu- 
pendous effect produced by the magic scene of the 
nuns, the poor-great composer trembled with pain. 
"I see how it is," said he to V6ron ; "you do not 
count at all upon my opera, since you strive to obtain 
success by a mise-en-scene." "Wait a bit," replied 
the director. At the fourth act the curtain rises upon 
a wee bit of a saloon. Meyerbeer had dreamed for 
his Princess of Sicily a sumptuous apartment " De- 
cidedly, " said he, ' ' you do not believe in my work ; 
you have not even ventured the expense of one decor- 
ation ! " Finally the great day arrived. In spite of 
the frantic applause of the house, Meyerbeer refused 
to believe in his triumph. At the second act, some- 
thing from which lamps were suspended broke down. 
At the third act, the canvas that rises to expose the 
cloister of St. Rosalie missed crushing Mile. Taglioni. 
At the fourth act, Nourrit disappeared with Levasseur 
in the trap which ought only to have swallowed Ber- 
tram. All these accidents did not prevent success. 
Meyerbeer is dragged upon the scenes by the actors. 
He is saluted by a thousand cries of enthusiasm. In 
spite of that, he does not believe in his triumph : he 
still doubts. He takes the arm of one of his intimate 
friends, Gouin, the confidant of his agonies, the wit- 
ness of his struggles and wishes — as usual after the 
rehearsals, to take him home with him. But Gouin 
resists, and cries "No ! no ! For three months I have 
not slept ; for three months, day and night, we have 
spoken of nothing but 'Robert le Diable.' Robert 
has triumphed all along the line ; go home and sleep, 
and let me do as much." Then, only, Meyerbeer 
believed in the sincerity of all that had just transpired. 
His friend going quietly to bed proved to him, more 
than all the bravos of the house combined, that it was 
real ; and, his voice filled with tears, he murmured 
" It is then true that it is a success." 



I spoke of an accident that occurred in the last act : 
Nourrit (their grand tenor of that day) falling or throw- 
ing himself into the trap. Let me add, as a curious 
detail, one that shows the stuff of which a great actor 
is composed. At the end of the beautiful trio that 
serves as the denouement of the piece, Bertram should 
throw himself alone into the trap, to return to the 
empire of the dead. Nourrit (fine tenor and superb 
actor), converted by the voice of God, by the prayers 
of Alice, should, on the contrary, remain upon the 
earth, to marry finally the princess Isabelle ; but that 
passionate artist, oblivious to all but the situation, 
threw himself, in his delirium, into the trap after the 
god of hell. There was but one cry upon the stage : 
"Nourrit is killed! " Mile. Dorus, whom nothing 
had moved, not even her personal danger — for a part 
of the scenery had nearly smothered her — quitted the 
scene in tears. Then transpired at that moment, 
under the stage, and in the saloon, and up in the 
theatre, three very different scenes. The public, sur- 
prised, believed that Robert had given himself to the 
devil, and had followed him to the sombre shores of 
hell. Upon the stage there was nothing but trembling 
and despair. At the moment of the fell of Nourrit, 
they had not, very fortunately, withdrawn the bed, or 
kind of mattresses, upon which fell Bertram, M. Le- 
vasseur. Nourrit arose from his fall safe and sound. 
In the "under" of the theatre M. Levasseur, calm, 
was tranquilly returning to his loge : "What the devil 
are you doing here," said he, upon meeting Nourrit ; 
" have they altered the denouement ? " Nourrit was in 
too much of a hurry to reassure every one of his safety 
to engage in conversation with his friend Bertram. 
He reappeared, dragging after him Mile. Dorus crying 
for joy. He had fallen a distance of thirty feet under 
the scenes ; but so entirely was he wrapped up in the 
role that he regretted only having followed involun- 
tarily Bertram, and was disquieted by the thought that 
his audience would not understand the denouement. 

Meyerbeer, hearing of the accident, wrote to Nour- 
rit, from Nice (then called Pi&nont), the 28th Janu- 
ary, 1834 : 

January 28, 1834. 
My dear Friend: 

You know that the sickness of my wife, has obliged me to pass 
the winter with her in Italy. It is to Nice the physicians have 
sent us — city belonging to the king of Sardinia, who fears the 
French journals much more than the cholera, in such a way that 
not the smallest Paris journal is allowed' to enter, except the 
Gazette de France, which I can not digest ; so I am completely 
ignorant of all that passes in the world of music and the drama 
in .Paris. But such is the celebrity of your name, even beyond 
the Alps, that I have learned by the Italian journals of the 
nearly fatal accident that happened to you upon the last repre- 
sentation of "Robert." I have no need to say to you how 
much I have been struck by it, as your friend, as a passionate 
admirer of your grand talent, as author of that Robert which 
owes to your admirable execution of the principal rble the 
largest portion of its success, and which (the ingrate) has twice 
so nearly been fatal to your day. I am more interested than 
any other, no matter whom, of your numerous friends in your 
preservation, that you may honor, as long as possible, that lyric 
scene of which you are one of the most beautiful ornaments. I 
have written to many of my friends in Paris for news of you. I 
hope that this accident will not be followed by any painful re- 
sults to your health. If it should be otherwise, I should be in 
despair for having written " Robert," and I should detest it for 
ever. I flatter myself, my friend, that you do not doubt my 
attachment, of the friendship, and of the recognition with which 
you have inspired me. In spite of that I could not resist the 
desire to express them to you in these lines the day upon which 
I learned of the accident happening to you. 

Excuse this scribbling. I am writing to you from my bed ; 
for six weeks I have been a prey to a most malignant fever ; 
and, although I am at present convalescent, I am still so feeble 
that it is with trouble that I hold the pen. 

Adieu, my dear friend ; recall me to the memory of Mme. 
Nourrit, and believe me, 

Your devoted and sincere friend, 

Meyerbeer. 

I have taken up, probably, too much space by these 
incidents, so reserve to another time the description 
of the magnificence of the mise-en-scene of to-day. 
Mile. Krausse and Mme. Carvalho, and Messrs. Bou- 
douresque and Vergnet were the. principal interpreters 
of the roles of the opera. 

M. Halanzier is in a dilemma as to which of the 
two operas he shall produce for the year of the great 
Exhibition, 1878, "Polyeucte," of C. Gounod, or 
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" Francoise di Rimini," of Ambrose Thomas; but 
the last work seems to have the best chance of being 
mounted for the opera of the year 1878. 

In taking the direction of the Opera Comique," M. 
Carvalho has been obliged to mount the pieces com- 
posing the running repertoire as new pieces. Most of 
the artists of the former direction, made free by the 
closing of the theatre, have been replaced by new 
ones ; it is, in fact, a ■ 
new troupe, who sub- I 
mitted themselves to I 
hard work to assure I 
the regular daily ser- I 
vice. Every one ex- I 
hibited zeal ; the 
artists of the orches- \ 
tra, the singers, all 
courageously went 
to work under the 
leadership of M. 
Carvalho — who has 
quicksilver in his 
veins — and suc- 
ceeded with the new 
elements, in less than 
six weeks, in play- 
ing ' ' Piccolino, " 
"Fra Diavolo," 
"Haydee," " Le 
Pr6s aux Clercs," 
' 'La Filledu Regi- 
ment, " "La Dame 
Blanche," " Les 
Amoureaux de Ca- 
therine, " and ' ' Lalla 
Roukh." 

M. Halanzier, Di- 
rector of the Opera, 
is now absorbed in 
bringing out the 
"Roi de Lahore." 
The decorations of 
the fourth act have 
already been tried en 
scene. A curious de- 
tail — no work has 
given place for more 
than five hundred 
costumes ; there will 
be in the "Roi de 
Lahore," eight hun- 
dred and twenty- 
two (822). This 
little detail may give 
an American public 
an idea of how an 
opera should be 
mounted in Four- 
teenth Street. 

The Academy of 
the Beaux Arts have 
elected M. Paul Du- 
bois (sculptor) to 
replace Perraud. M. 
Dubois was elected 
by the first vote, by 
21 voices. The I 
other votes were, 7 I 
for M. Cranck ; 6 I 
for Chapu, and 1 for I 
Millet. 

The first ten rep- 
resentations of "Paul and Virginia," realized 107,203 
francs and 75 cents (divide by five for the dollar), and 
that, too, by consecutive nights, a fact which is not 
very well known. 

It was Marie Antoinette who laid the corner stone 
of the old Porte-St. -Martin Theatre. In that stone 
was placed a doll, made as a portrait of the queen, 
and wearing exactly the costume in which her maj- 
esty' was dressed for the ceremony. They are now 
asking what became of that strange relic after the 
demolition following the Communists' incendiarism 
of the Porte-St. -Martin in 1871. — Ouiremer. 



PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 



The Region of the Moselle. 
We have had occasion before this to speak, in The 
Aldine, of the peculiarities of the scenery in different 
parts of Europe, and especially along the Rhine and 
its tributaries, the favorite ground of poets and artists 
from time immemorial. There is probably no other 





CASTLE ON THE ELTZ. 

region in the world which has received or deserved 
more attention, or about which there clings more of 
the aroma of romance and romantic tradition. With- 
out it and what it has furnished us' in the way of ma- 
terials how bald would not our literature — and art 
through literature — seem to us. Hardly a name at 
all celebrated in English literature can be mentioned 
without calling up some vision of Rhenish Prussia 
and the scenery along that most celebrated of rivers. 
Thackeray gave us many a picture of it ; in fact, all 
those whose writings we read and like have made free 
use of the beauties of this land. Do we want an ex- 



ample of an old castle, we go to the Rhine. Are we 
in need of an ancient and ghostly story, the Rhine is 
confidently relied on to furnish it for us. Must we 
ridicule our neighbors, we can not do better than send 
them traveling on the Rhine and tell how they be- 
haved — or how we think they behaved. For romance 
we go to the Rhine ; for poetry, for picturesque 
scenery ; in short, for anything which is beyond and 

I outside of our ordi- 
I nary experience we 
I visit the Rhineland ; 
I and, it must be said 
I in all truth, that we 
jjj^ I are very seldom com- 

I pelled to come home 
unsatisfied. As beau- 
tiful scenery — so far 
as the works of na- 
ture are concerned 
— may be found else- 
where, as we have 
had more than one 
occasion to show in 
regard to our own 
country, but no- 
where else can be 
found such a com- 
bination of natural 
beauties and artifi- 
cial adjuncts which 
unite to make the 
region of the Rhine 
pre-eminently the 
land of romance and 
of song. It is no 
wonder, when we 
think of it, that this 
should be so. When 
we recall the centu- 
ries during which 
the Rhine has flowed 
through its pictur- 
esque valley, and the 
people inhabiting its 
banks have worked 
and have fought — 
have tilled the vine- 
yards which give us 
the pleasant Rhine 
wines, have fortified 
their own castles 
and have besieged 
those of their neigh- 
bors — we find our- 
selves involuntarily 
doing homage to the 
land which has been 
the home of so much 
romance, although 
we may not be pre- 
pared to think it the 
fairest on earth. 

What we have said 
about the valley of 
the Rhine applies 
with equal force to 
the valleys of its nu- 
I merous tributaries. 
I They are all part and 
I parcel of the Rhine- 
land, and their scen- 
ery is not essentially 
different from that along the banks of the historic 
river itself. There are the same cliffs and mountains, 
the same vine-clad slopes, the same old castles, the 
same ruins along them all. Further travel can teach 
you very little in regard to the Rhine or its affluents. 
See one and you have seen them all. 

Among these affluents of the Rhine are very few 
more beautiful, and none more celebrated or better 
known than the Moselle, which gives its name to a 
province and empties into the Rhine at Coblentz, a 
point where the Rhine is crossed by a bridge of boats 
four hundred and eighty-five yards long, and the 



